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and though Moravians had bishops and
Lutherans had none, there was a close affinity
between them. And the fact that Moravians
were Arminian. encouraged the same indiffer-
ence to confessional barriers among English
churchmen of Arminian mind that was
engendered among English Calvinists by the
teaching of Hoadly.* Thus, when we turn to
the revival of religion in England, we find
in it nothing novel. It was a quickening of
existing modes of feeling. The lines on which
it advanced were already laid in Laudianism
and Calvinism. The opposition between the
two, whether we regard it as stimulating
both or as neutralizing their effectiveness, was
after the ancient fashion, and was never more
strenuous than when the followers of Wesley
and of Whitefield engaged in the strife. For
the principles of Arminius and those of St.
Augustine, as developed by the Calvinists, were
incompatible. The history, as it regards the
Church of England, is that of the victory of
Whitefield's Calvinism and the elimination
of Wesley's Arminianism.

John Wesley was brought up in a Laudian
home. His father and his mother were
of Calvinist parentage, children of sufferers
by the exclusion of 1662. Both had rebelled
against the grim predestination doctrine in